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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF ALBERT | 
THORVALLDSEN. ' 


Tuey are of opinion at Rome, that 
Canova has but one rival there; and 
this rival, whose sculptures adorn | 
the palaces which look duwn upon 
the broken colu;mns and falling 
arches ef the Cwsars, is a Got by 
blood—a son of the Northern war- 
riors, Who once wasted the imperial 
city with fire and sword. *‘‘ These 
works are the production of a divine | 
hand,” exclaimed the noble minded 
Canova, when he first beheld the co- 
lossal statues of Mars and Adonis, 
which had been created by the chissel 
of the Scandinavian, whose ancestors 
bent before the gigantic and distort- 
ed elligies of Odin and Baldur, and | 
whose skill could scarce enable them 
to trace the rude emblems of their 
barbarous divinities on the unhewn 
rock and the runic altar. 

The father of Albert Thorvalldsen 
was a puor Icclander, who had set- 
tled at Copenhagen, where he main- 
tained himself and his children by 
following the trace of a stone-cutter ; 
and Albert was born in the Danish 
capital in the year 1772. The boy 
would attempt to set himself at work 
even in his earlicst infancy, and he | 
would try to imitate his father’s carv- | 
ings. The old man saw that his son 
was destined for better things; and | 
when Albert became a little older, | 
he placed him in the free drawing- | 
school attached to the Royal Aca- | 
demy of the Fine Arts, established | 
at Copenhagen. Here Albert learned | 
te draw. Genius was apparentin his 
Sketches; yet he did not shew any 
decided vocation for drawing, neither | 
did he study it wich diligetice ; but | 
the young sculptor obeyed the strong 
impulse which was rising within him, 
and, without instruction, he applied 
himself, with great ardour, to the art 
of modelling. 

An annual prize-medal is given by 
the Academy of Copenhagen to the 
best modeller in clay. When Thor- 
Valldsen had entered his sixteenth | 

Viol fe a 





year, he thought that he too would 
attempt to enter the lists. According 
to an academical bye-law, each can- 
didate for the prize is placed ina 
separate room, when, furnished with 
the proper tools and materials, he is 
required to form his model—a regu- 
lation precluding all suspicion of 
assistance from more experienced 
artists. ‘Thorvalldsen’s courage be- 
gan to fail when he was about to 
enter his cell; so much indeed did 
he dread the impending trial, that, 
by the advice of a friend, he was in- 
duced to raise his spirits by quafting, 
not the mead or ale which the maids 
of slaughter pour out in Odin’s hall, 
but a few comfortable glasses of 
good brandy, and thus cheered he 
shut the door. 

In four hours Thorvalldsen came 
out of the room of probation, bearing 
his basso-relievo in his hands. To 
borrow the expressions of Mr. d’Is- 
raeli, by whom the “* youth of ge- 
nius” has been elegantly and feel- 
ingly illustrated, “ the instant his 
taient had declared itself, his first 
work, the eager offspring of desire 
and love, astonished the world at 
ouce with the birth and the maturity 
of genius.” Such extraordinary 
powers were displayed in this speci- 
men, that, in addition to the prize 
for which he had contended, the 
academicians unanimously adjudged 
their golden medal to him—a reward 
which is always accompanied by a 
travelling stipend from the Danish 
Covernment. 

The Danish academicians acted 
towards Thorvalldsen with judicious 
kindness. They considered that the 
raw and uneducated stripling could 
not be sent abroad with advantage 
to himself; therefore, under their di- 
rection, Thorvalldsen continued his 
studies at Copenhagen. He had now 
obtained many friends. Abildgard, 
the historical painter, treated him 
with parentalaffection. The Danish 
nobility did not withhold their patro- 
nage, and his talents developed them- 
selves more fully every day. 














62 Life of Thorvalldsen.— Modern Rome. 


At length, in the year 1797, Thor- ; Thorvalldsen remained no longer in 
valldsen set out for Naples ina fri- | obscurity. Mr. Hope, whose well 
gate belonging to the King of Den- | directed munificence is almost pro- 
mark. The voyage had its perils; | verbial, employed him to copy the 
contrary winds drove the vessel to- | model of Jason in marble. After he 
wards the coast of Barbary, where | had completed it, he modetled a large 
she was nearly stranded, and she was | basso-relievo, containing a subject 
afterwards compelled to put into | taken from Homer, which excited 
Malta. Thorvalldsen was about | universal admiration. His reputa- 
twenty-four years old when he reach- | tion was placed beyond doubt or 
ed Naples, but he had not gained | cavil, and he advanced steadily in 
much knowledge of the world. Trans- | the path of excellence. 
planted to the luxuriant shores of the | - In the year 1508 he finished his 
Mediterranean, the child of the North | statues of Mars and Adonis: they 
could speak no other language ex- | are considered as forming an era in 
cept his harsh native dialect; and, | the history of modern art. Orders 
had he not been restrained by shame, | were given to him, in the following 
he would have returned without de- | year, by the King cf Denmark, to 
lay to his native clime. Alone and | execute four basso-relieves for the 
dispirited, he became Aome-sick, and | new palace then building, which he 
hie nearly sank beneath that mental | performed with his usual skill. The 
malady, which the Germans empha- | king presented him with the Dene- 
tically term the Heimweh. brog cross, which, we believe, confers 

He proceeded, however, to Rome, | nobility on the wearer. Old Harry's 
and during two years he passed his | apophthegm will be recollected— 
tinie merely in contemplation of the | such gifts are merely valuable as 
wonders of ancient and modern art. | speaking the sense of the nation by 
At the end of this period, during | whose chief they are betowed. ‘Thor- 
which his mind had been actively | valldsen has lately become the hus- 
employed, though his hands were | band of the daughter of an English 
quiet, be applied himself in earnest | peer; and he will now grow old in 
to the practice of his art. Zoya, who | the enjoyment of the rewards which 
then resided at Rome, became his ; he has earned with credit and honour. 
warmest, and at the same time his aes 
most sincere friend. Perpetually 
rousing the enthusiasm of the stu- 
dent, by pointing out the inferiority 
of his productions, when compared You will naturally expect me to 
to the relics of classical antiquity, | describe the appearance of the inte- 
the learned Dane never withheld his ; rior of the city—its streets, palaces, 
censures from his youthful country- | and churches; but please to recollect 
man; and Thorvalldsen, in confident that this has been done so eftea, and 
emulatidi, not in despair, destroyed | S50 minutely, that it would be pre- 
many a bust, and many a statue, | sumption in me to attempt to offer 
upon which other artists would have | you more than the slightest sketch. 
been contented to found their claims | First, then, let me inform you, that 
to distinction. although Rome, from all the elevated 

Thorvalldsen was retired in his | points, but especially from the Capi- 
habits—he shrunk from the crowd, | tol, the Pincian Hill, and Mount Ja- 
When his model of Jason was exhi- | niculum, presents a most imposing 
bited to the public, all acknowledged | appearance, it is very possible that a 
it to be a master-piece, but still | traveller may be disappointed on en 
scarcely any one at Rome knew the | tering the city. The noble gates, so 
name of Thorvalidsen; and at the | much talked of (I mean the modern 
table where he dined every day, in | ones), are not so simple and grand 
edmmon with the other students, | as Rome is entitled to. Even those 
one of them, who had been a con- | desigued by Michae! Anecly would 
stant guest, enquired ofhim, whether | not greatly excite admiration. His 
he was acquainted with the clever | broken pediments, and pediments 
young Dane, the modeller of Jason. | within pediments, and unmeanine 
It will be readily anticipeted. that | ornaments, would not cratify yous 


MODERN ROME. 
(From Williams's Travels in Ltaly and Greece.) 
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Modern Rome. ai 


tusie, or charm your fastidious eye. 
The streets are narrow, dirty, and 
rendered somewhat dismal by the 
height of the buildings. To the pe- 
destrian, too, they are extremely un- 
comfortable, from the want of side 
pavements; or, when these do occur, 
hey are high, narrow, and composed 
of small stones, extremely unplea- 
sant to walk upon. The houses are 
large, and often unseeinly ; the lower 
apartments of the palaces have grated 
windows, and are seldom inhabited, 
except occasionally as stables. 
These palacesare of cnormous mag- 
nitude: the Piazza Collona, which is 
a considerable square, is formed by 
the sides of four of these colossal 
buildings. The Doria and Pampbili 
are joined, and the extent of them 
united is prodigious; yet the Ponti- 


fical palaces cover a still greater | 


area. 


In general, they are greatly | 


enriched with ornaments, balconies, | 


belts, and cornices, but seldom in 
good taste: indeed, no city which I 
have seen so decidedly teaches the 
discriminating architect what he 
should avoid. The symmetry and 
architecture of the ancientstructures, 
which display so much purity of style, 


have not been imitated; and. indeed, | 


jit must appear surprising, that in 
such a school of architecture—a 
school in which M. Angelo, Raphael, 
Bramanti, Bernini,and Fontana, had 
an opportunity of studying—so much 
of a gaudy and trifling character 
should prevail. The splendid foun- 
tains, too, have a similar expression, 
though the designs sculptured on 
them are often appropriate, and de- 
serving a better fate than florid and 
vapouring mannuerism. But though 
the excess of enrichment and bad 
taste are so discernible, it must be 
aHowed, that, upon the whole, there 
is av imposing splendeur in their 
appearance, Which is apt to render 
us blind to their defects." 

These edilices, together with the 
churches and other buildings, rene- 
rally line the streets, which are filled 
with an innumerable 


variety of 


| 


priests, among whom the red stock- 
ing of the cardinal, and the purple 
one of the bishop, are far from being 
rare. Nobility, with their orders at 
their button-holes ; convicts, inclank- 
ing chains; innumerable mendicants; 
pilgrims ;. open carriages, filled with 
Italian ladies and the cavalieri ser- 
venti, the horses taught to tramp and 
prance, as if they were carrying high 
and mighty personages; funeral pre- 
cessions, the dead bodies carried on 
a bier, with their faces covered, pre 
ceded by priests aud torches;t+ pro- 
cessions of chanting priests, with the 
viaticum, or extreme unction, at the 
sight of which all take off their hats, 
and bend their knees; stalls, with 
books and prints; fellows picking 
the feathers from wild fowl ; and peo- 
ple frying fish and roasting chesnuts 
—are all mixed together; while the 
eternal tolling of hells, the various 
cries, together with the lilts of the 
Calabrian pipers, produce a confu- 
sion, which, after curiosity has sub- 
sided, is by no means agreeable, 
The shops are mean and inelegant 
in their appearance, resembling open 


| arched coach-houses; indeed, they 


| 


* Many places might be pointed out in Rome | 
and Vlorence, whieh, Wf placed in Edinburg 
would give um kpperial #ppearance, and con 
Vince us that something we is required than 





thetame and insipid uniformity of 
principal siveets. I do not mean to say that ail 
the houses in these streets should be like | 

hart urely } overcome 


te-tel@l varit 


formality might be 


| ment, and not even levelled. 


are precisely of the same construac- 
tion—and when the coors are shut, 
the resemblance is complete. They 
have few signs; a bush, projecting 


| from a window, is sufficient to indi- 


cate where wine or lodgings may be 
had. The inferior streets are for the 
most part privileged for the reception 
of filth, and in them we may perceive 
collections of marble columns, friegzes, 
cornices, and other fragments of an- 
tiquity, heaped up in various places, 
to be broken down for lime, or used 
for inferior purposes. Thus are con- 
signed to oblivion, as it were, by im- 
perceptible degrees, the character 


| and relics of ancient Rome— proving 


that in the civilized worid, as well as 
in unhappy Greece, the precious be- 
quests of art are exposed to sacrile- 
gious hands. 

‘Fhe squdres, with few exceptions, 
are smail; and the principal one, the 
Piazza d’Espagna, is without pave- 
The 
obelisks that adorn the squares are 
generally crowned with brouze orna- 
ments, perfectly out of character and 


the dead body of a nobleman fell from 
wwemenft, in consequence of one 
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64 Modern Rome. 
proportion. Most of the churches 
seem to be of the family of St. Pe- 
ter’s; the dome and cupola are to be 
met with every where. The entrance 
into these churches is shut with large 
stuffed mats, tokeep out the external 
air; and from their appearance, and 
that of many of the squalid looking 
wretches that enter there, it does not 
seem safe to touch them without a 
glove. 

The exterior of St.Peter’s has been 
s0 often and so well described, that I 
shall content myself with remarking, 
that, considering it was built by dif- 
ferent architects,{ at different eras, 


each indulging his own ideas of | 


grandeur, it is surprising that there 
exists so much apparent unity of de- 
sign. Bernini’s splendid colonnade, 
however, though noble in itself, cer- 
tainly reduces the dignity of the 
principal building, especially when 
viewed near the columns. Though 
St. Petecr’s is intended to be an au- 
gust and mighty pile, the details 
being in just proportion, are greatly 
calculated to deceive, and give the 
whole structure, when seen at any 
distance, a diminished appearance. 
When we advance, however, cluse 
upon the edifice, the smallest parts, 
contrasted with little man, sinks him 
to nothing; and the sublime fabric, 
rising with all the attributes of mag- 
nitude, almost overpowers him with 
the sense of his own insignificance. 
The Pantheon, the portal of which 
“ shines inimitable on earth,” is the 
only building that I would compare 
with St, Peter’s. There are, indeed, 
many large structures in Rome; but 
its dignified appearance, as a whole, 


with its dark and dusky vestment of 


time, speaks so emphatically to the 
mind as to command unqualified ad- 
miration.§ 
immortal name, by adorning the in- 
terior of this noble ancient temple 
with many busts of the greatest 
painters, poets, and architects. In 
several parts of modern Rome, we 


+ No less than 15 ia number, viz. Roselli, Al 
berti, Pramanti, Julian da Sangallo. Jocond, 
Raphael, Peruzzi, Anthony da Sangallo, Mi- 
chael Augelo, Vicenola, Perro Ligorio, lames 
della Porta, Carlo Maderno, Bernini, Machiouni. 

§ The portico, 9) feet in breadth, consists of 
three rows of columns, the front row having eight, 
aud the second and third four each; and what 
is very remarkable, there 1s a considerable varia. 
tion in the dimensions of the columns, from four 
feet nine inches, to tive fext eight tenttie of an 


inch 


Canova has added to his | 





—Tihe Persian Ambassador, 


tread on the same pavement which 
was trodden by the ancient Romans, 
and this is formed of large square 
blocks of lava, which appear to have 
been intended to last for ever. We 
have occasionally recognised, too, 
ancient sarcophagi, now used as cis- 
terns for horses, and many very 
beautiful remains of sculpture built 
in the walls. The finest have been 
transferred to Canova’s studio, and 
consist of figures, heads, friezes, and 
other interesting fragments, such as 
you would covet; but pone of them 
are superior to that of Severus and 
Julia in the Netherbow of Kdin- 
burgh, which is unaccountably al- 
lowed to remain where it might be 
injured by frost and other causes. 


THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR, 


Tue public will peruse with in- 
terest the following character of this 
distinguished personage, from the 
pen of a distinguished British Ad- 
miral and noble and benevolent 
Peer. 

“* To the Countess of ——- 

* Madam,—Your Ladyship ap- 
pears to be so anxious to obtain 
from me every information in my 
power concerning my friend, the 
Persian, that I have just thrown 
together such matters as, I trust, 
will, in some measure, satisfy you: 
curiosity. 

* IT lament that it is not in my 
power to do more, but, such as it is, 
it is much at your Ladyship’s ser- 
vice, to dispose of as you think fit, 
I have the honour to be, your Lady- 
ship’s very devoted homble servant, 

** Ravstack.” 

Portland-pluce, Jan. 10, 1820, 

A Slight Shetoh, \c. 

Aboul Hassan is in person above 
the common stature, and this is in 
no small degree increased by a high 
cap covered with a shawl, and heels 
a full inch and a half high. He is 
about thirty-five years of age. His 
features are pertectly regular; his 
eyes have a peculiar softness in 
them, though sometimes animated to 
the highest degree; his nose aqui- 
line, his teeth the most regular and 
beautiful imaginable, and his profile 
as fine as the pencil could trace. 
His countenance is open, and full of 
olour, and wheu ia its natural state 
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ich is uo less mild than dignified. When | matter to say in which of the above 
ns, conversing and highly pleased, it has | opposite characters this amiable 
are a sweetness that nothing can ex- | Asiatic shone most conspicuous. 
ive ceed; and when animated by argu- | His mind appears to be as polished 
Ve meat, it bespeaks asoul replete with | as are his manners ; and though he 
D0, energy, and a depth of understand | is, as might be expected, utterly ig- 
18- ing rarely to be met with. His | norant of European literature, Sir 
ory manners aretruly captivating, grace- | Gore Ouseley says, that he has a 
lt ful, and as engaging as can be con- | perfect knowledge of that of his own 
en ceived ; whilst, at the same time, | country, as he often quotes historical 
nd they are such as ever to command, ; facts relative to Persia, and occa- 
nd and remind his very intimates, that | sionally cites Hafiz, Sadi, and others 
as he is the representative of a great | of their most celebrated poets. I 
m monarch. I have visited the Am-j| accompanied his Excellency the 
nd bassador every day since hisarrival, | other night to the Opera for the se- 
n- excepting one, when in the eveaing cond time, and LI will throw together 
al- he told Mr. James Morier that * his | promiscuously, as they may occur, 
be heart was sick, as he had uot seen | his observations and remarks, so far 
his friend Lord Radstock during | as they come within my knowledge; 

the whole day.” I sometimes call | for not understanding the language, 

upon him twice a day, and I have } you may readily sappose how much 

dined with him five times. A few | of what he says escapes me. The 

n- days ago he gave usa grand dinner, | Ambassador was received at the 
is at which were present Lord Win- | king’s decor, and with the same ce- 
10 chelsea, Lord Teignmouth, General | remony as if he had beenofthe bload 
1- Grenville, Sir Gore Guseley, Mr. | royal. This marked attention pleas- 
at Vaughan, and four or five others. | ed him much, and he expressed his 
Sir Gore Ouseley sat at the head of | gratitude with muchseeming warmth. 

the table, and the Mirza on his lefi, | He appeared to be but little struck 

pe it being the side near the fire. No- | with the beauty or grandeur of the 
n thing could surpass the grace and | Theatre, and to my surprise held the 
y ease with which he did the honours | dancing very cheap. Ile laughed 
€ of the entertainment; I donot mean | heartily at the folly of bringing for- 
n as to attending to his guests’ eating, | ward Peter the Great and his Em- 

t, and drinking, but to the general | press as dancing to divertthe throng, 
I tenour of his conduct and behaviour, |‘ What!’ exclaimed he, ‘ is it pos- 

and unceasing complacency towards | sible that a mighty monarch and his 

y them. He drank but one glass of | queen should expose themselves 
y wine at dinner, and none aiter, al- | thus? how absurd! how out of na- 
- though he acknowledged he liked | ture! how perfectly ridiculous !’ 

: wine, and we kept our seats little | Werel to trans!ate the look which 

- short of three hours. This act of | followed, it would bethus: ‘Surely 

’ forbearance, and abstaining from | a nation that can suffer so childish 

religious motives, might have served | and preposterous an exhibition, and 

asa lesson to his Christian guests ; | be pleased with it, ean have but lit- 

but here candour bids me own they | tle pretension either to taste or 

: seemed by no means inclined to fol- | judgment.’ Seon after, he jokingly 

i low soexcellentanexample, although | said, * When I get back to my own 

certainly nothing like excess was | country, and the king shallask me, 

committed; T mercly mention the | * Whatdid the English do to divert 

circumstance as comparative, and | you?’ I will answer, * Sir, they 


offering a sort of contrast. When 
the conversation was serious, the 
Mirza’s attention, questions, and 
replies, alike bespoke a refined and 
superior understanding; and when 
jocose, he displayed his perfect 
knowledge of repartee, and was all 
life and merriment. Tie company 
were highly pleased, as you will 
believe, and it was really uo easy 


| dance for my amusement.’ 


brought before me your Majesty's 


| great enemies the Emperor and Em. 


made them 
This he 
repeated with the highest glee, as if 
conscious of saying a wicked thing. . 
Ile possesses much feeling. As a 
proof of this, he wasso affected with 
a pathetic scene, representing a 
king and queen, with their children, 


press of Russia, and 








G6 


in chains and in a dungeon(in which, 


by the bye, there is the finest acting | 


I almost ever beheld), that the tears 
ran down his cheek during the whole 
of the performance. When I com- 
plimented him the next day on this 
display of his feelings, he instantly 
repticd, ‘Who could have done 
otherwise, on beholding a king and 
queen, and their children, in such 
a complicated scene of misery and 
distress ” At the end of the comic 
ypera, at which he often laughed 
heartily, TE asked him which he liked 
best, the serious or thecomic opera ”? 
Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
replied, ‘ the serious, when 1am in- 
clined to cry—and the comic when I 
am ina humour to laugh.’ 

‘* T forgot to mention a laughable 
observation he made the other night 
during the grand ballet. He asked 
Sir G. Ouseley what the Empress 
was going to do with the great chest 
and the casket which her slaves were 
carrying ? Sir. G. Ouseley replied, 
that she was going to endeavour to 
bribe the Pasha to sign a truce and 
withdraw his troops. ‘ Is that it?’ 
cries the Mirza, ‘ then I'll answer 
for her success; for those fellows, 
the Turks, would even sell their fa- 
ther to gain a piastre by it.” He ap- 
pears to despise and detest the Turks 
as much as possible. He told the 
Turkish Ambassador the other morn- 
ing, when I was present, that he 
would carry him to the Opera, where 
he should first see the Grand Visir 
dance, and then sellhis country. The 
stupid Turk bowed, and seemed very 
thankful, receiving the speech asa 
compliment. I will now give yeu a 
proof of the Mirza’s readiness at re- 
ply. This I ought to have told you 
before, but you must take things 
just as chance brings them to my re- 
collection. When at the private 
audience with his Persian Majesty, 
the king said, ‘ Sir G. Ouseley, you 
seem to speak Persian quite fluently.’ 
Before the baronet had time to re- 
ply, the Mirza answered, ‘ Better 
than I, Sir.’ This I had from the 
ambassador himself, ard it was after- 
wards confirmed to me by Sir G. O. 
This man’s mind seems to be ever 
on the stretch, and filled with inter- 
esting and important objects only. 
His mission is, consequently, 


| 


The Persian Ambessador. 


ment of useful knowledge. His 
questions and answers are endless, 
when food for an inquisitive and re- 
flecting mind presents itself; but 
they are ever to the purpose. Scarcely 
any thing frivolous escapes him, 


| thouch at times, particularly at table, 
| ne one seems to enjoy pleasantry 


| more, 
' 


even too playfulness. He 


| knows not only how to time a joke, 


but he can take one with the same 
good breeding, never saying or do- 
ing that which can distress others, 
or even appearing confounded ox 
abashed by the lively little satlies 
which he seems even to court, to 
promote convivial mirth, I was told 
the other day, that when he dined at 
Lord Wellesley’s, a rallying scene 
passed between them that wonlid 
have done credit to our most refined 
wits. 

‘** The objects which hitherto seem- 
ed to have made the strongest im- 
pressions on the Mirza’s mind are 
Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, 
the Bank, St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, and Westminster Bridge. 
He desired to have the exact dimen- 
sions of the latter, but the fogs and 
damp weather have hitherto pre- 
vented him seeing any external ob- 


| jects with pleasure and satisfaction. 


He was highly delighted with his re- 
ception, both at the India-House 
and Bank, at both which places he 
was received in a truly magnificent 
style. He conversed with the Go- 
vernor of the Bank for nearly half an 
hour, and nothing could be morc 
pertinent than all his questions were. 
Ele then visited the several rooms, 
and saw and had explained to him 
the mode of carrying on the business. 
On observing the ingenuity and fa- 
cility of striking off the one pound 


| notes, he asked— Is the man paid uy 


the | 


primary one; the next is, the attain- | 


the day, or for the number which he 
produces ” ‘ By the day.’ * But I 
suppose he is compelled to strike a 
certain number?’ * Yes; but on 
emergencies, when more are required, 
they work longer, and are paid ex- 
tra wages.” Those are very wise 
regulations, for they encourage in- 
dustry, whilst they are a check upon 
idleness.’ 

** Last Sunday evening the Mirza 
sent a message to Mrs. Morier, re- | 
questing that she would permit him to | 
pas her a visit, This being accepted, 
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he shortiy after made his appear- 
ance, and remained with her and 
her family and myself nearly two 
hours. On inquiring what were the 
books he saw on the table, he was 
informed that they were the Bible, 
and some books of sermons. He 
then desired to have explained to 
him the nature of the latter, and 
geemed to approve much the study 
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| daughter, f asked him et what age 


of such books on days set apart for | 


devotion. 
sung an hymn to him, without tell- 
ing what was the nature of the music. 
When they had ended, he thanked 
them, adding, ‘ | am sure that must 
be sacred music, it affected me so 
very much.’ Tie said that among 
the many of our customs which he 
approved, he admired none more 
than that of not suilering the servants 
to remain in the room, when they 
were vot wanted, 
he was endeavouring to introduce 
this excellent custom into his own 
house, and for that purpose he was 
for ever driving his servants cut of 
the room, but they retursed like 
flies, in spite of all he could do. I 
never beheld bim in such high spi- 
rits and so merry as he was during 
that whole evening. 

“ Every thing seemed to conspire 
to please him ; the smallness and 
neatness of the house gave him an 
idea of comfort he had never expe- 
rienced before. tle repeated more 
than once, ‘ What could any per- 
son in this world wish for more than 
you have here”? Mrs. Morier showed 
him a miniature of one of herdaugh- 


The Misses Morier then | 


girls were married in Persia? He 
said ‘ about sixteen.’ I remarked, 
that in India they married at a much 
younger age; he replied, ‘it was 
true, butin Persia they liked chil- 
dren as children, but women as 
wives.’ He has but one wife, which 
he says is enough for any man, add- 
ing, ‘ that there can be no good or 
use in having more.’ The first time 
he heard my daughters sing atrio, he 
was much struck withit: * their mu- 
sic quite delights me, but at the 


| same time it puzzles me beyond 


lie added, that | 


simple 


measure, for though [ can plainly 
discover that all of them are singing 
in different tones, yet it seems to 
produce but one sound; all is in 
unison, asif their very souls under- 
stoad each other.’ 

‘** I find I have been throwing all 
these little sayings and doings toge- 
ther in a most irregular way, and 
without the slightest adherence to 
form or order; but the fact is, I 
write merely from memory, and just 
as the thoughts occur. As to the 
facts themselves, you may 
rely on them ; andas to the rest, if I 
have given you a tolerable idea of 
the man I have been endeavouring 
to sketch, itis of little consequence 
whether [I begin with his head or 


, heels. 


** Should it be considered that IT 
have not entered into this man’s 


| character so much as might have 


ters when achiid. This delighted bim | 


so much that Mrs. M. begged he 
would accept it. He wasso pleased 
With this present that he would not 
part with it for a moment during the 
rest of the evening , but kept strok- 
ing it with his hands as if it had 
been some favourite little 
He is uncommonly fond of children, 
and the younger they are the more 
he likes them. The first time he 
saw my youngest daughter who is 
li years of age, he seemed quile en- 
chanted with her, and made her sit 


by him the whole evening, when she | 


was not dancing. He afterwards 


animal, | 


been expected, considering the fre- 
quent opportunities [ have of sceing 
him, let it be remembered that I do 
not understand one syllable of the 
Persian lancuage, and that the Mir- 
za’s knowledge of our’s extends not 
beyonda few familiar phrases which 
he learnt during his passage to Eng- 
land. It is true that I sometimes 
request Sir Gore Ouseley or Mr, 
Morier to tell me what the Mirza is 
saying: but good breeding, andin- 
deed ecmmmon decorum, brings these 
questions and interruptions within 
such narrow limits, that it is but 


rarely L ventare to ask for an ex- 


Saw a little girl of Mr. Elliott’s, who | 


is not yet six years of age, and he 


seemed still more delighted withher, | 


if possible, than he was with my 


planation of that which I am so 
au ious to learn. 

* A circumstance has just come 
to my recollection, which certainly 
ought not to be omitted. On the 
third or fourth day of the Ambassa- 
dov’s arrival, the Turkish Ambassa- 
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dor paid him a visit. ‘ What are 
you about,’ cries the Turk. 
writing English.’ * Writing English! 
why you have searcely been here 
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three days, whilst I have been in | 


England seven years, and I know 
not a syllable of the language, or 
how to form a single letter.’ 

“ Thanks to Mr. J. Morier’s kind 
attention and instruction to Mirza, 
he writes daily copies that would do 
credit to any boy of 12 or I4. So 
much for the Persian Ambassador. 
Whatever more 1 can collect con- 
cerning him that is worthy of notice, 
you shall have.—Adieu!” 


NOTICE OF “ IVANHOE.” 
(Continued from ; 

We can with dilliculty imagine 
any thing finer than the mixture of 
northern and oriental sublimities in 


we 52 


the high-wrought passions of the | 


persons of this scene ; and yet of 


both there are still more striking | 


specimens behind. In the 
time, however, the author has col- 
lected a formidable, though at first a 
a despised force, for the rescue 
of Rebecca, of Cedric, and his 
other captives. The Saxon pea- 
santry of the neigbourhood have 
trooped tegether in aid of their 
Franklin—the outlaws of the forest 
have joined them, eager to have an 
opportunity of revenging their many 
quarrels against Froat-de-Bocuf and 
those Norman oppressors, 
tyranny has been, in most instances, 
the cause of banishing them from 
the bounds. of society—a bold, 
skilful, and, withal, a generous band, 
having at their head a dauntless 
hero of the Greenwood, who in due 
time turns out to be no less a man 
than Robin Hood. This array of 
archers and i}l-armed peasants, how- 
ever, would have been of little avail 


whose 


a. 


against the proud Norman castle of | 


Pront-de-Bocuf, had they not been 
fortunate enough to procure the as- 
sistance and guidance of one well 
skilled in every vaviety of military 
enterprise. This is the knight of the 
Fetterlock, or, in other words, King 
Richard himself, who, in passing 
through the forest has already furm- 
ed an acquaintance with some of the 
merrymen of Robin [food, and who 


he 
to assist, 


has come, a willing ally, 


mean | 











by his personal conduct and prowess, 
in the deliverance of Ivanhoe, and 
his other captive subjects, from the 
hants of a set of lawless ruiflians, 
whose hostility to his own just sway 
has been not less than their cruelty 
towards the Saxons of his kingdom. 
The description of the siege of the 
castle by these forces, forms another 
most vivid and splendid piece of 
painting, in every line of which it is 
easy to recognise the fery touch of 
the Poet of Marmion. Afler many 
unsuccessful attacks, the outer court 
of the castle is at last gained by the 
strength of the single arm of the 
king, who beats the pustern-gate 
into fragments with his far-famed 
battle-axe. The giant Front de- 
Bovuf, receives from his hand a 
wound which entirely disables him 
from continuing in arms—Mau- 
rice de Bracy, is laid prostrate by 
the same forec; but being desired 
to ask his life or perish, he refuses 
to make any submission to an un- 
known enemy. Richard whispers a 
word in the knight's ear, which 
immediately produces the most sub- 
missive and reverent demeanour on 
his part. The monarch knows Mau- 
rice well—he desires him to fly from 
English ground, and be thanktul for 
unmerited merey. The Templar also 
flies; but the thougbts of Rebeeca 
are stilluppermostin his mind, and he 
contrives, In the midstof the tumult, 
to place her on his saddle before 
him ere he takes his departure. 
Front-c2-Locuf, meantime, is ex- 
tended on his helpless couch in the 
main tower or keep of the castle—the 
ouly part of the fortress which has 
not fallen into the hands of the as- 
suilants. A terrible end is reserved 
for this ferocious aud blood-stained 
noble. ‘The castle he possesses, as 
may be gathere| from its name (Tor- 
quillsione), is net oue of Norman 
foundation, but the hereditary man- 
sion of a Saxon noble, which had 
falien, after the battice of Hastings, 
into the hands of this baron’s father. 
Torquill and all his sons were slain, 
it appears, in defence of tire castle ; 
and the ouly one of the family that 
survived, was a beautiful daughter 
of the Saxon lord, reserved by the 
victor for the purpeses of his own 
Violent and merciless eratifications. 
Dart hints ave sort of yet darker 
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deeds that have stained the castle 
while this unhappy woman has re- 
maived with its two successive 
masters—of murder and of worse 
than murder—but they are only 
hints even iv the Romance. The 
Saxon harlot, however, is now old 


* [vanheé,” 
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| fifty knights and barons, the flower 


and neglected, and seizes the oppor- | 


tunity of this time of 


terror, to | 


avenge, by one terrible blow, the | 
whole of her life of injuries on the | 


head of the fierce and heartless ty- 
rant, who has been guilty towards 
her of every thing than can make 
woman hate man. 

In his agony, the Baron has been 
crying aloud, that he fain would pray, 
but dure not. 

“ © Lives Reginald 
Boeuf,’ said a broken and shrill voice 
close by his bedside, ‘ to say there 
is that which he dares not?’ 

“* The evil conscience, and the 
shaken nerves of Front-de-Bocaf, 
heard, in this strange interruption of 
hissoliloquy, the voice of one ofthose 
demons, who, as the superstition of 
the times believed, beset the beds of 
dying men, to distract their thoughts, 
and turn them from the meditations 
which concerned their eternal wel- 
fare. 


self together; but, instantly sum- 


F ront-de- | 


He shuddered, and drew him- | 


moning up his wonted resolution, he | 


exclaimed, * Who is there ’—what 


art thon, that darest to echo my 
words in a tone like that of the 
night-raven? Come before my couch, 
that I may see thee.’ 

“*Tam thine evil angel, Regi- 
nald Front-de-Bocuf,’ replied the 
voice. 

* Let me behold ihee in thy bodily 


of the midland counties—better men 
never laid lance in rest. And must 
I answer for the fault done by fifty ? 
Fatse liend, | defy thee! Depart, and 
haunt my couch no more—let me 
die in peace if thou be mortal—if 
thou be a demon, thy time is not yet 
come. 

** * In peace thou shalt Nor die,’ 
repeated the voice ; ‘ even in death 
shalt thou think on thy murders—on 
the groans which this castle has 
echoed—on the blood that is in- 
grained in its hoors!’ 

** Thou canst not shake me by 
thy petty malice,’ answered Front-de- 
Bocuf, witha ghastly and constrained 
laugh. * The intidel Jew—it was 
merit with Heaven to deal with him 
as I did, else wherefore are men 
canonized who dip their hands in the 
blood of Saracens?—The Saxon 
porkers, whom I lave slain, they 
were the foes of my country, and of 
my lineage, and of my liege lord.— 
Ho! ho! thou see’st there is no cre- 
vice in my coat of plate—Art thou 
lied ? art thou silenced ”” 

‘** * No, foul perricide!’ replied the 
voice: ‘ think of thy father !—think 
of his banquet room, flooded with 
his gore, and by the hand of a son!’ 

* * Ha!’ answered the Baron, after 
a long pause, ‘an thou knowest 


| that thou art indeed the author of 
| evil, and as omniscient as the monks 


| fiend! 


shape, if thou be’est indeed a fiend,’ | 


replied the dying knight; * think net 
that I will blench from thee !—By 
the eternal dungeon, could [ but 
grapple with these horrors that hover 
round me, as I have done with mor- 
tal dangers, heaven nur hell should 
say that 1. shrunk from the conflict!’ 

“ * Think on thy sins, Regi- 
nald Front-de-Bocuf—on rebellion, 
on rapine, on murder! Who stirred 
up the licentious John to war against 
his grey-hceaded father—against his 
generous brother?’ 

“* Be thou fiend, priest, or devil,’ 
replied Froni-de-Boeuf, ‘ thou liest 
in thy throat! Not I stirred John to 
rebellion—not 1 alone—there were 
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call thee !—That secret I deemed 
locked inmy own breast, and in that 
of one beside—the temptress, the 
partaker of my guilt. Go, leave me, 
and seek the Saxon witch 
Ulrica, who alone could tell thee 
what she and I alone witnessed.— 
Go, I say, to her, who washed the 
wounds, and straightened the corpse, 
and gave to the slain man the eut- 
ward show of one parted in time and 
in the course of nature—Go to her 
—she was my temptress, the foul 
provoker, the more foul rewarder of 
the deed—let her, as well as I, taste 
of the tortures which anticipate 
hell!’ 

** « She already tastes them,’ said 
Ulrica, stepping before the couch of 
Front-de-Bueuf—roll not thine eyes 
—clench not thy hand, nor shake it 
at me with that gesture of menace! 
The hand which, like that of thy re- 
newned ancestor who gained thy 
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name, could have broken with one 
stroke the skull of a mountain-bull, 
is now unnerved and powerless as 
mine own?’ 

“ * Vile murdervus hag!’ replied 
Front-de-Boeuf, ‘ detestable screech- 
owl! is it then thou who art come 
to exult over the ruins thoa hast 
assisted to lay low” 

“« ¢ Ay, Reginald Front-de-Boeuf,’ 
answered she, * itis Ulrica! it is the 
daugh ter of the murdered Torqui 
Wolfganger !—it is the sister of his 
slaughtered sons! it is she who de- 
mands of thee, and of thy father’s 
house, father and kindred, name and 
fame—all that she has lost by the 
name of Front-de-Boeuf!—Think of 
my wrongs, Front-de- Boeuf, and an- 
swerme if I speak not truth. Thou 
has been my evil angel, and I will 
be thine—I will dog thee till the very 
instant of dissolution.’ 

“ * Detestable fery !’ answered 
Front-de- Bocuf, * that moment shalt 
thou never witness—Ho! Giles, Cle- 
ment, and Eustace! Sait Maur and 
Stephen! seize this damned witch, 
and hurl her from the battlements 
headlong—she has betrayed us to 
the Saxon.—Ho! Saint Maur! Cle- 
mett! false-hearted knaves, where 
tarry ye” 





“* Call on them again, valiant | 


Baron,’ said the hag, with a smile 
of grisly mockery; ‘ summon thy 
vassals around thee, doom them that 


loiter to the scourge and the dun- | 
geon.’—But know, mighty chief,” she | 
continued, suddenly changing her | 


tone, ‘thou shalt have neither an- 


swer, nor aid, nor obedience at their | 
hands. Listentothese horrid sounds,’ | 


for the din of the recommenced as- 
sault and defence now rung fear 


fully lood from the battlements of | 


the castle ; ‘in that war cry is the 
downfall cf thy house—The blood- 
cemented fabric of Front-de-Bucut's 
power totters to the foundation, and 
before the foes be most despised !|— 


The Saxon, Reginald !—the scorned | 


Saxon assails thy walls!—Why liest 
thou here, like a worn out hind, when 


the Saxon storms thy place of | 
Strength? 
* * Gods and fiends!’ exclaimed 


the wounded knight; “ O for one 
momenpt’s strength, to drag myself 


tothe melley, and perish as becoines | 


my name |” 


Natice of 
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“ « Think not of it, valiant war. 
rior!’ replied she; ‘* thou shalt die 
no sokdier’s death, but perish like 
the fox in his den, when the peasants 
have set fire to the cover around it.’ 

“ * Hateful hag! thvu liest,’ ex- 
claimed Front-de-Boeuf; * my fol- 
lowers bear them bravely—my walls 
are strong and high—my comrades 
in arms fear not a whole host of 
Saxons, were they headed by Hen. 
gist and Horsa!—The war-cry of 
the Templar and of the Free Com- 
panions rises high over the conflict! 
And by mine honour, whea we kin- 
dle the blazing beacon, for joy of oar 
defence, it shzil consume thee body 
and bones; and I shall live to bear 
thou art gone from earthly fires to 
those of that of hell, which never 
sent forth an incarnate tiend more 
utterly diabolical!’ 

* « Hold thy belief,’ replied Ulrica, 
‘ till the proof reach thee—But, no !’ 
| she said, interrupting herself, * thou 
| shalt know, even now, the doom, 





a 





which all thy power, strength, and 
courage, is unable to avoid, though 
it is prepared by this feeble hand. 

Markest thou the smouldering and 
| suffocating vapour which already ed- 
| dies in sable folds through the cham- 
| ber?—Didst thonthink it was but the 
darkening of thy bursting eyes—the 
| difficulty of thy cumbered breathing ¢ 
| —No! Front-de-Bocuf, there is ano- 
| ther cause—Rememberest thou the 
magazine of fuel that is stored be- 
neath these apartments!’ 

* * Woman" he exclaimed, with 
| fury, * thou bast not set fire to it?— 
By Heaven thou hast, and the castle 
is in flames!’ 

* * They are fast rising at least,’ 
said Ulrica, with frightful compo- 
sure; ‘ and a signal shall soon wave 
the besiegers to press hard upon 
those who would extinguish them. 
Farewell, Front-de-Boeuf! — May 
Mista, Skogula,and Zernebock, gods 
of the ancient Saxons—fiends, as 
the priests now call them—supply 
| the place of comforters at your dying 
| bed, which Uirica now relinquishes ! 

But know, if it will give theecomfort 
| to know it, that Ulrica is bound to 
| the same dark coast with thyself, the 
| companion of thy punishment as the 
| companion of thy guilt. And now, 
parricide, farewell for ever!—-May 


‘ 
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each stone of this vaulted roof find a 
tongue to echo that title into thine 
ear!’ 

“ So saying, she left the apart- | 
ment, and Front-de-Bueut could 
hear the crash of the ponderous key 
as she locked and double-locked the 
door behind her, thus cutting off the 
most slender chance of escape. In 
the extremity of agony he shouted 
upon his servants and allies—* Ste- 
phen and St. Maur!—Clement and 
Giles'—I burn here unaided !—To 
the rescue—to the rescue, brave 
Bois-Gilbert, 
is Front-de-Boeuf who calis!—lIt is 
your master, ye traitor squires !— 
Your ally—your brother in arms, ye 
perjured and faithless knights!— 
all the curses due to traitors upon 
your recreant heads, do you abandon 
me to perish thus miserably !—They 
hear me not—they cannot hear~me 
—my voice is lostin the din of battle. 
Thesmoke rolls thicker and thicker— 
the fire has caught upon the floor 
below—O for one draught of the air 
of Heaven, were it to be purchased 
by instant annihilation!’ And in the 
mad phrenzy of despair. the wretch 
now shouted with the shouts of the 
fighters, now muttered curses on 
himself, on mankind, and on Heaven 
itself.— The red fire flashes through 
the thick smoke!’ he exclaimed; 
* The demon marches against me 
under the banner of his own element 
—Foul spirit, avoid !—I go not with 
thee without my comrades—all, all 
are thine, that garrison, these walls 
—Thinkest thou, Front-de-Bocuf 
will be singled out to go alone !—No 
—the infidel Templar—the licentious 
De Brocy—Ulrica, the foul murther- 
ing strumpet—the men who aided 
my enterprizes—the dog Saxons 
and accursed Jews, who are my 
prisoners—all, all shall attend me— 


valiant De Bracy—it | 


a goodly fellowship as ever took the | 


downward road—Ha, ha, ha!’ and 
he laughed ia his phrenzy till the 


vaulted roof rung again. ‘* Who 
laughed there!’ exclaimed Front- 
de-Bocuf, in altered mood, for the 


noise of the conflict did not prevent 
the echoes of his own frenzied 
laughter from returning upon bis ear 
— Who laughed there ’—Ulrieca, 
was it thou!—Speak, witch, and I 
forgive thee—for, only thou or the 
fiend of hell himself could have 


' terrifie crash, 
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laughed at such a moment. Avaunt 
—avaunt!’ 

‘“« But it were impious to trace any 
further the picture of the blasphemer 
and parricide’s death-bed.” 

While such are the sufferings of 
Front-de Bocuf in the interior of the 
keep, Ulrica has climbed to the bat- 
tlement, there, on its summit, to 
await, in a wild triumphant bitter- 
ness of spirit, the issue of her deed. 
‘‘ Her long dishevelled grey hair, 
flies back from her uncovered head, 
and the inebriating delight of gra- 
tified vengeance contends in her eyes 
with the fire of insanity ;” and she 
sings a northernhymn of death and 
slaughter, than which nothing in the 
whole relics of Norse Minstrelsy is 
more terrilic. It is perhaps in this 
point of the author’s representation, 
that the enmity between the Saxon 
and Norman race is set forth with 
the highest effect of tragical dignity. 
This is the last stanza of the hymn: 


“ All must perish! 

rhe sword cleaveth the helmet ; 

The strong armour is pierced by the lance; 

Fire devoureth the dwelling of princes, 

Engines break down the fences of the battle. 

All must peri h! 

Ihe race ot Hevgist is gone; 

Fhe name of Horsa is uo more! 

Shrink not then from your doom, sons of the 
sword! 

Let your blades drink blood like wine ; 

Feast ye im the banquet of slaughter. 

By the light of the blazing halls! 

Strong be your swords, while your blood is warm, 

Aud spre neither for pity nor fear, 

For vengeance hath but an hour; 

Strong hate itself shall expire ! 

I also must perish, 


rhe towering flames had now sur- 
mounted every obstruction, and rose 
to the evening skies one huge and 
burning beacon, seen far and wide 
through the adjacent country. Tower 
after tower crashed down, with blaz- 
ing roof and rafter; and the combat- 
auts were driven. from the court- 
yard. The vanquished, of whom very 
few remained, scattered and escaped 
into the neighbouring wood. The 
victors, assembled in large bands, 
gazed with wonder, not unmixed 
with fear, upon the flames, in which 
their own ranks and arms glaneed 
dusky red. The maniac figure of 
the Saxon Ulrica was for a long 
time visible on the lofty stand she 
had chosen, tossing her arms abroad 
with wild exultation, as ifshe reignéd 
empress of the conflagration which 
she had raised. At length, with a 
the whole turret gave 
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way, and she perished in the flames 
which had consamed her tyrant. An 
‘awful pause of horror silenced each 
murmur of the armed spectators, 
who, for the space of several minutes, 
Stirred not a finger, save to sign the 
cross.” 

But the interest of the tale, as we 
have said, isall with Rebecca. Her 
fierce lover has lodged her safely 
in the Preceptory of Templestowe, 
and looks torward to the near fullfil- 
ment of his desizns—when an unex- 
pected instrument of present protec- 
tion from the guilty will of Bois- 
Guilbert is raised up for her in 
the presence of the grand-master 
of the Templars, Lucas-de-Beauma- 
noir, whoarrives from France toraise 
contributions for the war of Pales- 
tine, and to reform abuses among 
the degenerate and luxrious brethren 
of his order. Beaumanoir is a cha- 
‘racter drawn with great: truth and 
skill, and admirably contrasted with 
those among whom he is called upon 
to mingle—grave, severe, bigoted, 
proud—bat sincere, earnest, devout, 
adherring in word and deed to the 
old ascetic observances of the Tem- 

ple, with a firm and sorrow!t! con- 


stancy, which produces a very pa- | 


thetic effect. We wish we durst 
quote some of the descriptions of his 
person, or some part of his conver- 
sations with his dissolute bri thren; 
but this is impossible. The circum- 


stances of a young and beautiful | 
female being lodged in a house of 


the order, by a religious knight of 
such eminence as Brian de Bois 

Guilbert, appears to this old man to 
be a scandal of the deepest dye— 

and the Templar is preserved from 
instant punishment, only by the sug- 
gestion,easily listened to by his super- 
stitious superior, that witehcraft had 
been exerted against his virtue, as 


well as womanly beauty, Rebecca,in | 


brief, is believed to hea Sorceress, and 
‘the reportof her medical skill édds 
much confirmation to the absurd be- 
lief. She must be tried for her ima- 
ginary crime; and unless she can 


prove her innocence, she must die | 


the death of the faggot. in the pre- 
sence of the relentless Beaumanoir. 
While, however, she is yet standing 
before this merciless judye, a slip of 
paper is put intoher hands—it comes 
fron Bois Guilbert-—and in obe- 
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, dience to its suggestion, the damsel 
demands leave to defend her inno- 
cence within three days by a cham- 
pion. It had been.the intention of 
Bois-Guilbert himself to appear in 
disguise, and act this part on the 
day of trial for Rebecca; but his 
plan is broken by the grand-master, 
who appoints Bois-Guailbert to be on 
that day the champion, not of Re- 
beeca, but of the Temple—and the 
artful interference of some other 
| brethren of the order prevents the 
fiery lover from being able to refuse 
this hateful part. 

At night, nevertheless, when the 
preceptory is still, the Templar gains 
access, through darkness and silence, 
| to the cell of Rebecca—and one of 
| the most touching scenes in the ro- 
| mance is the interview which takes 
place between them. Betore he 
enters, the voice of the damsel is 
heard singing, in her solitude, a 
hymn of oriental sublimity, and full 
also of female gentleness® in which 
| the dignity of her old and chosen 

race is loftily and mournfully con- 
| trasted with the present forlorn con- 
| dition of her kindred and herself. 
| The Templar bursts in and throws 
himself at her feet—he is willing, 
; even now after all that has passed, 
to sacrifice every thing for her sake, 
|_so she but requite his love, and be 
! willing to share the fate which he 
would wilfally render degraded. 
She however refuses all his en- 
treaties of becoming his mistress, 
| andof accepting his love, though ae- 
| companied by freedom and wealth, 
| and weighed against a speedy and 
| dreadful death. 
The appointed day arrives, and 
| no succour has yet been heard of for 
the beautiful Jewess. The lists are 
| prepared for the combat, on whose 
}issue her fate depends-—but hour 
follows hour in silence; and the im- 
mense multitude assembled are at 
length convinced that no Christian 
knight has deemed the quarrel of an 
unbelieving maiden fit occasion for 
the exhibition of his valour. But 
Isaac, the old father of Rebecca, has 
had intelligence of his daughter's 
situation ; and his endeavours to se- 
| cure her a champion have not been 
} unavailing. The shadows are be- 
ginning to fall from west eastward, 
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Notice of “ Ivanhoe.”—A necdotes of the War in Spain. 


the signal that the time of tarrying 
was near its close. Rebecca, in this 
the hour of her extremity, ‘‘ folds 
her arms, and looking up towards 
Heaven, seems to expect that aid 
from above which she can scarce 
promise herself from man.” Bois- 
Guilbert approaches her, and whis- 
pers once more in her, that if she 
will spring ou his courser behind 
him and fly, all may yet be well; 
but the maiden turns her from the 
tempter and prepares to die. At 
this moment the sound of a horn is 
heard—a knight rides full speed 
into the lists, and demands to com- 
bat on the side of the Jewess. 


This is Wilfred of Ivanhoe, whose | 


emaciated figure and wearied courser 
is viewed by the Templar with pas- 


sionate indignation, and whose re- | 


proaches so work upon the mind of 
his opponent, that.at the first onset, 
though Wilfred is unhorsed, and 
Bois Guilbert-scarcely touched by 
the lance, yet he also falls—and is 


discovered t» be dead—the victim of | 


his uncontrolable race. 


Immediately after the death of | 


Bois Guilbert, King Richard arrives 
at the preceptory—for he too has 
heard of the danger of Rebecca, and 
believing Ivanhoe to be still disa- 
bled by his wounds, has come him- 


self to break a spear in her cause. | 
Amidst the tumult of the royal arri- 


val, and amidst the still greater tu- 
mult of her own emotions, the maid- 
en prays her father to remove her— 
for she is afraid of many things—most 


of all she is afraid that she might | 


say too much were she to trust her- 
Self to speak with her deliverer. 

On his way to Templestowe, King 
Richard has been beset by a party 
of assassins—the instruments of his 
brother’s meanness; and has es- 
caped from them chictly by means of 
Robin Hood and his archers, who 
happened to se near them in the 
wood, It is attended by these out- 
laws as his body guard, that Cocur 
de Lion re-assumes the state and 
title of his birthright; and one of 
his first acts is to reward his faithfal 
friend and follower, Ivanhoe, by re- 


Storing him to the good graces of | 


his father, and celebrating his mar- 
riage with the Lady Rowena. 


Shortly after this happy bridal, | 
Rebecca visits Rowena,and presents | 
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her with a casket of jewels of im- 
mense value, as an acknowledgment 
of her debt of gratitude to Ivanhoe. 
She also declares her intention of 
returning to Spain, and devoting the 
remainder of her life to offices of 
charity. This incident is related to 
Ivanhoe, and it is hinted that the 
fond and hopeless attachment of the 
heroic Jewess dwells more on his 
mind than he would have his wife 
shouid be aware of. , 

Such is the main thread of the 
story of Ivanhoe. It is intermingled 
with many beautiful accompaniments 
both of a serious and ludicrous na- 
ture ; woven with it and each other 
somewhat after the wild phantastic 
manner of Aristo—all admirable in 
themselves, but for the present for- 
bidden ground to us. The style in 
which the adventures of so many 
different individuals are all brought 
down together pari passu, may ap- 
pear to many as a defect ; for in 
these days all readers have formeda 
taste for having their feelings ex- 
cited in the strongest possible man- 
ner; and for this purpose itis ne- 
cessary that their attention and in- 
terest should throughout be directed 
and attached to one predominating 
hero. But the style we think has, 
in this instance, been wisely chosen, 
for nothing could have given the 
reader so powerfully the idea ofa 
period full of bustle and tumult, 
wherein the interest depended s0 
much upon collisions of external 
strength, and the disarray of con- 
flicting passions, 





WAR IN 


Or THE 
SPAIN. 
Tur following instance of Spanish 
heroism, related by Captain Korif, 
who served in Spain, in a regiment 
of infantry of the guard of Jerome, 
the ex-king of Westphalia, may be 
classed among the noblest ~xamples 
of patriotism that history ean supply. 
“ Fatigued and exhausted by forced 
marches, the regiment to which Korft 
belonged arrived before the monas- 
tery of Figuiras, in Spain. The Co- 
lonel of the regiment, a Frenchman, 
sent in an officer to demand of the 
Prior the necessary refreshment for 
the men, as well as for the Staff, con- 
sisting of about twenty officers. The 
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Prior, with some of the Monks, came | 
‘out to meet the Colonel, and received | 
them With the greatest cordiality, | 
and invited them to a dinrier they | 
were on thé point of serving up. The | 
Colonel, aware that the French 
im Spain had reason to be on their | 
guard in eating and drinking what | 
was afforded by the natives, invited 
the Prior to dine with them: he and | 
twe other Monks accepted the invi- 
tation in such a manner as to leave | 
no doubt that he felt himself much | 
honoured by it. After the officers 
had taken their seats, the Prior said 
grace, carved, eat of every dish first, | 
and, with his two brethren, who | 
poured out the wine, drank plenti- | 
fully with his guests. It was not till 
towards the end of the repast that 
Captain Korff returned, having been 
detained by the commissions of the 
Colovel longer than he expected. 
During that interval, he had found | 
an opportunity to take some refresh- | 
ment, and only participated in the | 
lively conversation of the company, | 
hosts as well as guests, at the mo- | 
nastery. The Colonel, in particular, | 
expressed his satisfaction to the 
Prior, whose kind reception had sur- | 
assed all expectations. Suddenly, 
wever, the cheerfulness of the | 
Prior was changed into profound se- | 
| 
} 


riousness; he rose from his seat, | 
thanked the company for the honour 
they had done him, and concluded 
with asking if any of them had affairs 
te settle in this world? adding, with | 
emphasis, ‘‘ This, Gentlemen, is the 
jast meal you and [ shall take on 
earth; in an hour we shall all be be- | 
fore the judgment-seat of God !” | 
Cold trembling horror seized the | 
amazed guests—for the Prior and 
two Monks had poisoned the wine in 
which they had pledged the French 
officers. All the antidotes given by 
the French physicians were in vain; 
in less than an hour every man of 
them had ceased to live.” 

The following anecdote of General 
Theodore Reding Von Biberegg, who 
commanded the Swiss troops in the 
service of Spain, though not of so 
elevated a cast as the above, is not 
less beautiful. Itis extracted from | 
the journal of a German officer in the 
Spanish service, who was present at | 
the battle of Baylen :— 

** [ cannot refrain,” says the offi- 
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cer, “ from relating an anecdote 
which throws such a pleasing light 
on the character of the immortal Don 
Theodore Reding—a man who, by 
his intrepidity, personal valour, and 


| sound judgment in the military art, 


greatly contributed to the success of 
that day. On the evening before 
the battle, several dragoons of one 
of our must distant pickets of ca- 
valry brought bound into our camp 
about twenty Andalusian peasants, 


| who were conducting a number ot 


mules and asses loaded with water, 


| by a secret road, to the French, when 


they were seized by our people. The 
heat was so excessive, that persons 
of eighty years of age remembered 
nothing to equalit. The peasants, 


| trembling, awaited their sentence be- 


fore the General’s tent, well know- 
ing that death was the consequence 
of their crime. At last the com- 
mander appeared. Curiosity had 
drawn together some young officers, 
to whom Reding said, ‘ Gentlemen, 


| form a circle. These men,’ continued 


he, addressing us with great serious- 


| ness, ‘ Were conveying to the enemy, 


who are, we know, suffering for want 


| of water, that necessary article ; now 


determine their punisement—I will 
collect your votes.’— The gallows, 
according to the laws of war,’ said 
the first, the second, and the third. 
The peasants turned pale. Some 
voted for shooting them; the most 
compassionate for drawing lots, and 
punishing every fifth man. ‘ But do 
not let us,’ said the General, ‘ decide 
too hastily in a case of such import- 
ance: which ef you, gentlemen, can 
know how many of us may survive to- 
morrow? What induced you (turn- 
ing to the peasants) to act in this 
manner? You ought to contribute to 
our success. You, whose interest it 
is to do the French all possible harm, 
even you bring provisions to the 
enemy’s camp!’—* General, we have 
done wrong,’ said one of the pea- 
sants, * but have some excuse to of- 
fer. Our hats and our corn are a 
prey tothe flames. We are all fa- 
thers of families, and no prospect of 
starvation remained to us for the 
approaching winter. We knew very 
well that the French paid two reales 
for a glass of water—with this money 
we hoped to relieve ourselves from 
want, Our sons are here in tho 
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drmy, anc we also are prepared to | 
die tighting for our country. A part | 
of this very money was intended for | 
powder, as we are too poor to pro- | 
cure our ammunition, as is required | 
of us.’—Tears sparkled in the eyes of | 
our hero. He went into bis tent, | 
came out with a purse in his hand, | 
and gave every peasant a piece of | 
gold worth five ducats, saying, ‘ Di- | 
vide the water among your country- | 
men, and leave the French to me: 
to-morrow they will have something 
to drink.’ He would not stop to re- | 
ceive their thanks, but immediately 
after this noble action withdrew. It 
is remarkable,thatin this battle Swiss | 
were seen fighting against Swiss, who | 
here murdered each other for the pay | 
which they received from foreign na- | 
tions. The French Swiss regiments, | 
who wore a red uniform, were called 
by our’s the red Swiss, and they 
were not a little inveterate against | 
each other. Two Redings comuand- | 
ed Spanish troops, and one a French: | 
brigade. Don Theodore would not | 
see this latter, Don Carlos Reding, | 


when be was made prisoner.” 





BENEVOLENT ACTION OF THE | 
DUKE OF MONTAGUE. 


Tue late Duke of Montague was | 
no less remarkable for his wit and | 
humour than he was for his whims | 
and frolics, which he conducted with 
a dexterity and address peculiar to 
himself, as will appear from the fol- | 
lowing adventure:—Soon after the | 
conclusion of the peace in 1748, he | 
had observed, that a middle aged 
man, in something like a military 
dress, of which the lace was much 
tarnished, and the cloth was worn 
thread-bare, appeared, at a certain 
hour every day, in the park, walking 
te and fro with a kind of melancholy 
gait, or ruminating by himself upon | 
one of the benches, without taking 
the least notice of the gay crowd that 
Was going about him. This man the | 
Duke singled out as likely to be a fit | 
object for his benevolent froiic. He | 
began, therefore, by making some 
enquiry concerning him, and soon 
learned that he was a poor unfortu- 
nate creature, who, having laid out 
his whole stock in the purchase of a 
commission, had behaved with creat | 








| Vantageous situation, 


bravery in the late war, in hopes of 
promotion, but upon conclusion of 
the peace had been compelled to ex- 
ist upon hali-pay. This the Duke 
considered a favourable circum- 
stance for his purpose; but he also 
found, upon further enquiry, that the 
captain, having a wife and several 
children, had been reduced to the 
necessity of sending them down to 
Yorkshire, whither he regularly 
transmitted them the moiety of his 
half-pay (upon which they could not 
possibly subsist near London), and 
reserved the other moiety. to keep 
himself upon the spot, where he alone 
could hope for obtaining a more ad- 
These parti- 
culars afforded an ample scope for 
the exercise of the Duke’s genius and 
philanthropy, and he immediately 
began the operation. After some 
time, when every thing had been pre- 
pared, he watched an oppostunity, as 
the captain was sitting alone, busied 
in thought, to send his gentleman to 
him with his compliments, and an 
invitation to dinner the next day. 


| The Duke, having placed himself at 


a convenient distance, saw his mes- 
senger approach the poor half-pay 
officer without being perceived, and 
begin to speak without being heard. 
He saw his intended guest start, 
at leagth, from his reverie, like 
a man frightened out of a dream, and 
gaze with a foolish look of wonder 
and perplexity at the person who ac- 
costed him, without seeming to com- 
prehend what he said, or to believe 
his senses, when it was repeated to 
him. In short, he saw, with infinite 
satisfaction, all that could be ex- 
pected in the looks, behaviour, and 
attitude of a man addressed in so 
sudden and unaccountable a man- 
ner; andas the sport depended on 
the man’s sensibility, he discovered 
so much of that quality, on striking 
the first stroke, that he promised 


| himself success equal to bis most 


sanguine hopes. He was told that 
the captain returned thanks for the 
honour intended him, and would 
wait upon his Grace at the time ap- 
pointed. When he came, the Duke 
received him with particular marks 
of kindness and civility, and taking 
him aside, with an air of secrecy and 
importance, told him, that he had 
desired the favour of his company to 
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dine with him, the more especially 
upon account of a lady, who had long 
had a particalar regard for him, and 
had experienced a very great desire 
to be introduced to him, whieh her 
situation made it impossible for her 
te accomplish without the assistance 
of a friend ; that having learned these 
particulars, he had taken the liberty 
of bringing them together; and add 
ed, that be thought such an act of 
civility (whatever might be the opi- 
nion of the world) would be wo im- 
putation on his honour. During this 
discourse, the Duke enjoyed the pro- 
found astonishment, and the various 
changes of confusion apparent in the 
poor Captain’s face; who, after he 
had a little recovered himself, began 
a speech, with great solemnity, iu 
which the Duke could perceive that 
he was labouring in the best manner 
he could to insinuate that he doubted 
whether he was not imposed upon, 
and whether he ought not to resent 
it; and therefore, to put an end to 
his difliculties at once, the Duke laid 
his hand upon his breast, and very 
devoutly swore, that he told him no- 
thing that he did not believe, upon 
good evidence, to be true. When 
word was brought that dinner was 
served up, the Captain entered the 
dining-room with curiosity and won- 
der; but how was his wonder in- 
creased, when he belicld at the table 
-his own wife and children!—The 
Duke had begun his frolic by send- 
ing for them out of Yorkshire; and 
had as much, if not more, astonished 
the lady than he had her husband, 
to whom he took care she should 
have no opportunity of ccnveying a 
letter. [tis mucl more easy to con- 
ceive than describe the eflect of a 





| business to Constantinople. 


Turkish Interpreter and English Button-Maker. 


time apologising to his guests for the 
interruption. ‘The legal gentleman 
accordingly began to read aloud— 
when, to complete the adventure, 
and the confusion and astonishment 
of the poor Captain and his wife, the 
deed appeared to be a settlement, 
which his Grace had made upon 
them, of a genteel competency for 
life. Having gravely heard the in- 
strument read, without appearing to 
take the least notice of the emotions 
of his guests, he signed and sealed, 
and, delivering it into the Captain's 
hands, desired him to aceept it with- 
out compliments; ** for Lassure you, 
Sir,” said his Grace, * that it is the 
last thing I would have done, if I had 
thought I could have employed my 
money or iny time more to my satis- 
faction in any other way.” 


THETURKISH INTERPRETER AND 
ENGLISH BUTTON-MAKER. 


{From Anastatius.]} 


Tuts first experimen. gave mea 
taste for the Tergiumanic life ; it also 
encreased my means of success in 
that line. Until I took up my resi- 
dence at Pera, 1 had little intercourse 
with that odd race of people yelept 
Franks, except through the stray 
specimens that now and then crossed 
the haj bour, on a visit of curiosity or 
I now 


| got acquainted with their ways, while 


| they 


became faimilierised with my 
person, This gradually procured me 


| the advantage of seeing and serving, 


meeting so happy, so unexpected, | 


and extraordinary: sufficient is it to 
say, that it afforded the noble Duke 
the highest entertainment; who, at 
length, wits much difliculty, quietly 
seated the overjoyed family at his 
table, and persuaded them to eat, 
without thinking of either yesterday 
or to-morrow. Soon after dinner was 
over, a servant informed the Duke 
that his lawyer attended upon busi- 
ness, by his Grace’s order. The Duke 
immediately desired the gentleman 
to be shewn in, who, producing a 
deed which the Duke was to sign, 
was directed to read it, at the same 


in my new capacity, samples of al- 
most every nation in Europe. Thus 
I formed a sort of polyglot collection 
of certificates of my own ability and 
merits, which I liled very neatly, ac- 
cording to the order of their dates, 
and to a sight of which I treated 


| every new comer whom I thought 


| deceived me, 


worthy of that distinction. 

Once, however, the lofty manner 
and the imperious tone of an English 
traveller, newly arrived, completely 
From his fastidious- 
ness, I made nodoubt Iwas address- 
ing some great Mylordo. It was a 
button-maker to whom I had the ho- 
nour of bowiag. He came red hot 
from a place cailed Birmingham, to 
shew the Turks samples of his ma- 
nufacture, Untostunately Turks wear 
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ne buttens, at least sueh as he dealt 
in; at which discovery he felt ex- 
ceedingly wreth. My ill fated back 
was destined to feel the tiest brant of 
his iM -humour. After spending 
nearly two hours in spelling every 
wordot every one of ny certificates 

‘ this, then,” said ne, iu a searce in- 
telligible idiom, which he fancied to 
be French, * is the evidence of your 
deserts?” ‘* Itis,” answered I, with 
an inclination of the head. ** And i 
am to make it the rule of my beba 
vioeur?” * If your Exceilency be 
pleased to have that goodness,” re- 
plied I, smirking most agreeably. 
* Very well,” resumed the traitor, 
never moving a muscle of lis insipid 
countenance, My Lixcellones will 
have that roodness.” And up “i gets, 
gavely walks, without utteiing ano- 
ther syliable, to the door, turus the 
key in the lock, takes aliitle bit ofa 
pistol scarce five inches long (also 
from Birmingham f suppos 

his pocket, snatches up a cud 


out ol 
vel as 
thick as my wrist, and turning short 
upou me, who stood wondering in 
where this strange prelude was to 
end, holds the pistol to my throat 


und lays the cane across my back. 
This operation performed to bis 
satisfaction It was No.5,” coally 


said the misereant, “* whose contents 
fihought it right to comply with first, 
as being written by one of my couu- 
trymen, make-it a 
rule, in every species of business, to 


» , 
ana pecausc 1 


get the worst part over first Had 
you ical rstood out language, as an 
interpreter by profession ought, you 


wight have keowa the certificate in 
question te be a solemn adjuration 
to all the writer’s countrymen, to 
treat you as Lave had the pleasure 
of doing; and all that remains for 
you to perform, is to cive me a regu. 
lar reccipt, such as | may have to 


shew.” 


The | Twas still tickling my 
throat, f jammed up against the wall, 
and the button-maker, six feet hig! 
aud as strong as a herse. All ther 


fore | could do “ the way of hero- 

ism would hav en to have let him 

blow out my brains at onee— after 

which, adieu my tura, at least here 

below i th refore sit ned » had wie 

satisfaction of receipt 
’ 
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little red moreeco pocket-book with 
silver clasps, was offered a sequin 
fur the exercise I-had afforded, took 
ihe money, and, leaving the button- 
maker to write home what mean ras- 
cals the Greeks. were, departed, fully 
with the usefulness of 
learning languages. 

Almost every evening the man of 
butions used to walk from Pera, 
where he had his lodgiags, to a mer- 
chant’s at Galata, from whenree he 
frequently returned home pretty late 
at night, without any escort, trust- 
ing to his small pocket instrument, 
and to his own colossal stature, for 
his safety. A dexterous thrust, at 
an unexpected turn, might easily 
have sent him to the shades below; 
but this would not have sufliced to 
assuage my thirst for just revenge. 
! wished to inflict a shame more 
deep, more lasting, thaa my own, 
andwhich, like Promethens’ vulture, 
should keep gnawing the traitor’s 
heart while he lived. His great 
awbiiion ai Constantinople was to 
boast the good graces of some Turk- 
ish female—young or old, fain or 
ugly, no matter! On this laudable 
wish L founded my scheme. 

Mufiied up in the feridjee which 
eatirely covers the igure of the Mo- 
hammedan fair, and the veil which 
conceals their faces, I went and 
seated myself, immediately after 
dusk, on one of the tomb-stones of 
the extensive cemetery of Galata, 
where iny travetler had to pass. 

Ile soon arrived, and, as I ex- 
pected, stopped to survey the lonely 
fair one, whese appearance seemed 
to invite a comforter. The bait 
took.” My friend, on his nearer ap- 
proach, aware that his pantomine 
was more intelligible than his idiom, 
had recourse to the universal lan- 
held up a sequin—his 
ir fee on all and 
my aeceptance of which encouraged 
my shepherd to become more enter- 
prising. Ele now wishes to unveil 
me—T resist:—but my way of com- 

umise for. keeping concealed wy 
shew my recklace,: my 
yracelets, my. girdle. ‘te an infan- 
ine manner IT slip the manacles from 
iy Own Wrists Over thoso of ny coms 
l suspic ions 
satisfac tion to 
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see him safe bound in chains, not 
only of airy love, but of good solid 
brass; and with a soft lisp wish 
him joy of being at once hand- 
cuffed and piuioned. It was now I 
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shewed my face, and drew out my 
handjar. Seeing him disposed to 
remonstrate, ** No noise,” cried 1, 


“ 


or you die; but return me the re- 
ceipt.” Unableto stir, my prisoner, 
ina surly tone, bade me take it my- 
self. 1 did so, and thanked him ; 
“ but,” added I, ‘*‘ as we have not 
here—as with you—all the conve- 
mences for writing 
knowledgement of the poor anc illi- 





terate:” saying which, I drew the 
holy mark of the cross after the 
Greek form, neatly but indelibly, 
with the button maker’s own secuin, 


on his clumsy forehead; poured into 
the wound some of the gunpowder 
out of his pouch; and apologizing 
for the poorness of the entertain 
ment, bade him good night and 
walked off. 

A troop of Caleondjees of my @e- 
quaintance, recling home from a ta 
vern, happened to come tp just as 
I retired, and took all that [ had 
left. The next morning the man of 
buttons departed from Constantino 
ple without souad of trumpet, before 
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ORIGIN. 


STANZ‘S ON LEAVING HAME 
[Written in June, 1219 


SHIRE 


Bricur land of the dark waving forest, 
farewell! 
Loved scenes which the 
infancy bore! 
Though amid your green vallics my spi- 
rit shall dwell, 


steps of my 


In the depths of your shades I can 
linger no more! 
Unbreathed by my lips shall the spring 


zephyr pass 
Arou sing the wild decr that restsin the 
glade; 
By my fostater s untrodden, the flower- 
gemmed grass, 
Lite, the gay hopes of childhood, be 
yocund aud fc ade. 


Unscen shall dark Antumn his varving 
tints 

Of brightness 

o’erspread— 

As Consumptica’ 

hectic im 


and beauty thy foliage 
feli touch it: 


1 
Hitits, 


accept the ac- | 





Doctor and the Cynte,— Poctru. 





sunrise: and never since has been 
heard of in the Turkish & dominions. 
THE DOCTOR AND THE CYNIC, 
Doctor Linecir, titular arch- 
bishop of Dubiin, who was a man of 
lively parts and very communicative, 


happened,ina mixed company, tobe 
introduced to a Mr. Swan, a gen- 
tleman of a cynical turn, whose 


practice it was to attempt to raise a 
| laugh at the expense of some one in 
the company. They sat near each 
at table, where the doctor en- 
attention by his 
Mr. Swan to 
Doctor Ji 
“* Linegar, sir,” 
‘*T ask your 


other 

reneral 

| sprightly manner. 
silence him said, 

| forget your name.” 

i returned the doctor.— 
pardon,” replied Swan 
misfortune searce ever 

ou'}l not be « 


raged 


‘TI have the 
recollect 


to 





NAMES 5; 





fore, if, in the ¢ -ofconye 
1 should nasne you Vir 
“ Oh, not at all, sir,” returned the 
doctor; “ Lhave the very same de- 


fect; and it is probable, though I now 
name you Swan, I may by and-bye 
leall you a goose.” The laegh was 
effectually turned against the cynic, 
who never attempted a second sar- 
jcasm that evening, and slunk away 
las soon as he decently could 


ETRY, 


1L AND 


SELECTED. 


a 


| Ere his vietiin he sinks to the home ot 


| the deaf, 
Beauty ever dwells with 
Winter's rude hand 
Casts his snow on the plain, and his ice 


thee! When 





on the wave, 
| Like colamns of chrystal thy branches 
| expand, 
| As though drawn trom the depth of 
| some ocean-nymiph’s cav 
| What reck the soft dreams that my bo- 


som made bright, 
on that bosom had fastened 


} Betore care 
aA rioom- 
When! hoped in thy shades, ever breath- 
t ing deiivht, . 
' In hive to feel peace, and in death find 
at ’ 
For those dreanns have ally anished and 
lite vb its eures 
{ \ tale full of truth and reality tell; 
) Yet amidsi im, my heart thy remem 
bral ft. i 
Unfor v beautir Sweet | 





ow 
bye 
vas 
ic, 
ar- 
pay 





le Lady 


TO LADY -— 


Hap I feared that within that most splea- 
did abode, 
Which rises the scene of my childhood 
so near, 
Beat a heart to the poor that was scorn- 
ful and proud, 
I never had breathed my request in 
your car. 
For, though poor, | would scorn, while 
each want that I fee! 
These hands, long accustomed to toil, 
can supply, 
My fond wish to the insolent heart to re- 


ve 
That, unwilling to grant, with con- 
tempt would deny. 
But the kindness that glows in your la- 
dyship’s breast 
Juspires me to draw with humility near; 
Convineed, though your lips should deny 
ny requesi, ; ; 
J have nought from your frowns, from 
your anger, to fear. 
Still wninjured by time stands yout 
ven rablk pile, 
Though iis wails with the rust of ten 
cebtrics are grey ; 
But, alas! the loved cot, where a nm 
ther’s tond smile 
First beamed on my heart, hastens fast 
to decay. 
"Twas my grandfather's once, and full 
fifty around 
Of good acres my father’s had been, 
had not Pat 
Rudely dashed Hope’s sweet cup from 
my lip to the ereund, 
And annexed to his lordship’s our Little 
estate, 


‘Tis the spot where of vears aiull twenty 


or more 
I passed, e’er acquainted with sorrow 
I grew 
And f ne'er ean forget, though th 
transports are air 
The jovs in that scene of contentment 


I knev 
Still, still, | remember, though the race 
rubs of care 
Have worn much from my treacherous 
menvry away, 
How oft, in your youth, to yon cottage 








so bare, 
Your ladyship deigned a hind visit t 
pay. 
So loved, and so honomed, ah! can It 
h rhe 
Uninhabited thus the dear ruin rema 
r el a tond wish, now ay am 
erown old, : 
To make it the home of my sorrows 
again? 
Ah, no! though its pdor battered walls 


are scarce worth 
Reparation, and feeble and iriendless 
and 





om. 2 . 
The Newreo's 





Lament for Munge Park. 79 


In the spot where a parent first wept at 
my birth 
I would wish, unlamented, to breathe 
my last sigh. 
Yet your ladyship how can I ask to be- 
stow 
\ favour ‘So great on a wretch so un- 
known? 
dare hope, did Tnot your great cha- 
rity Know, 
To call, e’er [ die, the loved cottage 
my own? 


Or 


fo ask it Idare not! yet, were it but 
mine, 
With what joy would I heal the wide 
breaches of time: 
Soon the blush of the rose round each 
window shouid twine, 
And again o’er the roof the green jes- 
samine climb. 
ifere, far from the world and its follies 
away, 
Contented Td wish to reside till I die ; 
\nd whew death shall dissolve this frail 
fabric of ciay. 
io steep where the bones of my fore- 
tathers lie! 
Blandford. W.5. 


THE NEGRO'S LAMENT FOR MUNGO 
PARK. 
W near the wild Jotha 
Rolls his deep wate 
sute at their eveling 
Afrie’s dark daughters. 
Where the thick Mangroves 





; I shadow 
Pe Oadtel SUC OW 


were fiinging, 

J ach o't r liv i lone kk mm 

Sat mourntully singing-- 

\las! tor the white man! o’er desert 
a ranger, 


No more shail we wel ic the white bo- 
ned sti wey! 
fhrough the deep forest 
Fierce ! sare prowlu 
Mid thickets entan line 
bivenas are howling; 


There shovld be wander, 
VW here ganger lurks ever, 
To his home, where the sun sets, 
Return shall he never. 
\las! for the white man! o’er deserts a 
ranger, 


No more shali we ome the white bo- 





somed stian 
* The hands of the oor 
In his wrath do the \ bind him: 
' 


Oi! sealed is hisdoom 
ifthe savace Moor find hin. 
More tle C tran hvenas, 
Phroveh darkness advancing, 
Ty the ir ofthe Moor, 


Vad his eves’ fiery glancing! 
tur the white man! o'er deserts a 
ranwer, 

No more shallwe weleome the white bos 


some d Stran 














80 The Negro’s 
** A voice from thedesart ! 
My wilds do not hold him; 
Pale thirst doth not rack, 
Nor the sand-storm intold him. 
The death-gale passed by, 
And his (<< 1 failed to smother, 
Yet ne'er shall he wake 
To the voice of his mother! 
Alas! for the white man! 
ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white be- 
somed stranger! 


* O loved of the Lotus 
Thy waters adorning, 
Pour, Joliba! pow 
Thy fall streams to the mo 
The Halcyon may fly 
To thy wave as her pillow; j 
But woe to the white man, i 
Who trusts in thy billow! 
Alas! for the white man! o'er deserts a 
ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white bu 
somed stranger! 





** He launched his lieht bark, 
Our fond warnings des 

And sailed to the iand 
Where the day-beams are risi 


a 
peikg, 


ig. 
His wife from her bower 
May look forth in her sorrow, 
But he shall ne’er come 
To her hope of to- morrow : 
Alas! for the white man! o'er deserts a 


ranger, 
No more shaliwe we lee ome the white bo 
summed stranger!” 
P.M. J. 


CHARADE, 


CHARADE.~—BY J. BELDELL, OF OTTERS. 
My first tomy second you'll fiad of great 
use, 
And my third to our natien a glory; 
What's much improved my whoie wil 
preduce, 


Aud is very explicit before ve. 


ANAGRAM.—BY A. TAYLOR, JUN. OF PLY™M 


STOCK 
Lam wellknown, am often found, 
Where billows lash the shore ; 
Behead me, and I then expound 
A place where furies roar. 
Take off my neck, when thus disgraced 
A measure I display; 
My legs cut off and head replaced 
A female will pourtray. 
Butif berefi of legs and and head 
A male will thea remain, 
But siop! tor quite euough is said 
The answei un 








to Gavan! 


s Lument for Mungo Park. 


’ s i 
oer deset usa 


1On! 


JUVENILE reades 


Charades, Ve. 


EPITAPH 
On Miss I. G. Townshend, ed Daughtei 











of Lord John Twernshend, in A Saints 
Church, Hertford 
[Written | vy her F: ‘ 
Ou! gone for ever! need, lamented 
child! 


So young, so good, so invocent, and mild, 





With Winning manners, beauty, genius, 
sense, 

Fond filial love, and swect benevolence ; 

The softest, kindest heart, yet firmest 
mind, 

[usickuess patient, 94 in death resiga'd, 

Never—oh never vet a fairer phen. 

Of opening virtues found an carly tomb. 

How hard thy trials, how severe thy 
woes, j 

She, she alone, thy sorrowing mother 

’ 1OWS; 


Whothvree long years, with sad forebod- 
ing heart, 
Bankrupt of e 
Still wept and 
iecaVv nor ai 
Her fruitless vows, 


cry hope from human art, 
watched, and still to 


with meck devotion 


paid ; 

But thou! pure spirit! fled to eudiess 
rest 

Dear child! my heart dear Pella! thou 


art blest 
Aad oh! the thought 
meet : 
not another gleam of hope 
Dawns on thy father’s breast with wel- 
come ray, 
his grief 


that we again may 


so sweet 


Vo soothe and cheer his closing 


} 
aiay 


>4 


ve 


LBUS, 


REELS. PY J+ PARRIS, AXMINSTER. 


rst expound 





\ man, who was for strength renowned ; 

\ inountain tor my next desc 

Whose fiery meteors flame on h ; 

\ British hero nowis so ig ht, 

Who bravely tor his cou Mrs tought; 

Next find a British anthor’s name, 

Recorded in the list of fame ; 

My vivid last with swift career 

Darts through the awe-strack hemis- 
phere: 

Phe initiais join you will explain 


What nought but merit can obiair 1. 





A QUESTION.—BY W. TONKEIN, TAVISTOCK. 
Admit a lever to be jo feet, at one end 

) bedies acting on right angles, one 
th ke ess of ioree, and the other 
vith six d Juthe oppo 
ite end lies,—one with 
Ba . vith 4 degrees 
of force ba grees 
om th Phat pomt 
the ke " ‘ ‘ of 


